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HEN this magazine came into being we were 
well aware it was born in a time of poetic pro- 
paganda and conflict such as this country had 

not hitherto experienced. There can be no comparison 
between to-day and the period that saw Poe isolated 
in artistic principles and emotional practice from his 
contemporaries; nor a little later in the nineteenth 
century, Whitman battling single-handed against the 
coteries of convention and respectability. The entire 
fabric of poetic expression to-day in America is broken 
up into groups each contending for theories and 
principles which they believe in as best suited to 
express and embody the vast and graduated motives 
and impulses of life in this country. We are repeating 
here and now the vigor and aspiration of Elizabethan 
England. It is the surest evidence that the art of 
poetry is winning a new significance and a new value 
in relation to life. The evidence to-day, as it was in 
Elizabethan England, is surest because of its inquiry 
into the nature and elements of the art. Not since 
the sixteenth century have men of Anglo-Saxon speech 
so generally asked for a meaning and definition of 
this same art. “What Do We Mean by Poetry?”’ is 
the title of an article in the current number of The 
Unpopular Review. It is a searching analysis, and 
comes nearer a satisfactory explanation of what we 
do mean by Poetry than any utterance that America 
has produced to this everlasting problem. Yet in 
essence, its conclusions are convictions that we have 
held and preached for a long time. These convictions 
christened the appearance of this magazine. What 
seems to us the most vital, the unassailable point of 
view, in our attitude toward the art of poetry, is 


toward ‘externality’ and more or less colloquial lan- 
guage. But must the ‘new manner’ make haste after 
a cant of its own? Seeking ‘colors in a dust heap,’ no 
more than yearning after ‘noble thoughts’ or enjoying 
a pensive melancholy, will cure a weak brother of his 
futility. Those who find most satisfaction in, and 
most frequently make use of, such phrases as ‘new 
manner,’ ‘free verse,’ ‘modern work’ are probably of 
no great significance in the drift and shifting of the 
age, movements that have little enough to do with 
technique. It would have been better for Wordsworth 
if he had never had a theory of simple diction, but 
merely done what his soul bade him do. There was 
as much cant in his theory as in the theory of poetic 
diction. Neither theory had any value. Therewas a 
real movement going on then, and there is now; but it was 
not then, and is not now, very material what doctrines 
any one held, or holds, about diction.” That seems about 
final and leaves the whole gist of the matter, where it 
always has been and always will be, in the individual 
power and talents of the poet. 


N all humility—the tentative humility which is ever 
| the armor of the learner in the presence of the 
wise—we thank Mr. Garnett for his friendly sin- 
cere letter of criticism which, because of its pertinent 
suggestiveness, finds itself in the front of “The Mail 
Chute.” But may we also with that unfortunate 
desire for self-defense, which is the bar sinister of the 
beginner, point out to Mr. Garnett that as to the 
quality of the paper used and as to the mingling of 
type faces (which can be put down partly to our typo- 
graphical innocence or ignorance), that we are some- 
what restrained by what we believe to be the praise- 
worthy desire to make ‘“The Poetry Review” a financi- 
ally self-sustaining periodical; subsidized only by the 
equally unpraiseworthy desire of its editors not to 
grow wealthy out of its financial returns. 

Certainly Mr. Garnett cannot accuse us of hostility 
to free verse, but even verse cannot desire a freedom 
which would crowd out of “The Poetry Review” other 
poetry aspiring for freedom of expression. We believe 
with Mr. Garnett that the Review would please more 
the typographically sophisticated and aesthetically en- 
dowed, by centering its verse on the page, but we 
believe equally that our readers would gladly forego 
such added delight for the greater pleasure of added 
poetry. 
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Lincoln 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


‘. 


Like a gaunt, scraggly pine 

Which lifts its head above the mournful sandhills; 
And patiently, through dull years of bitter silence, 
Untended and uncared for, starts to grow. 


Ungainly, labouring, huge, 

The wind of the north has twisted and gnarled its 
branches; 

Yet in the heat of midsummer days, when thunder- 
clouds ring the horizon, 

A nation of men shall rest beneath its shade. 


And it shall protect them all, 

Hold everyone safe there, watching aloof in silence; 
Until at last one mad stray bolt from the zenith 
Shall strike it in an instant down to earth. 


II. 


There was a darkness in this man; an immense and 
hollow darkness, 

Of which we may not speak, nor share with him, nor 
enter ; 

A darkness through which strong roots stretched down- 
wards into the earth 

Towards old things; 


Towards the herdman-kings who walked the earth and 
spoke with God, 

Towards the wanderers who sought for they knew not 
what, and found their goal at last; 

Towards the men who waited, only waited patiently 
when all seemed lost 

Many bitter winters of defeat; 


Down to the granite of patience 

These roots swept, knotted fibrous roots, prying, pierc- 
ing, seeking, 

And drew from the living rock and the living waters 
about it 

The red sap to carry upwards to the sun. 


Not proud, but humble, 

Only to serve and pass on, to endure to the end through 
service; 

For the axe is laid at the roots of the trees, and all that 
bring not forth good fruit 

Shall be cut down on the day to come and cast into the 
fire. 


III. 


There is a silence abroad in the land today, 

And in the hearts of men, a deep and anxious silence; 

And, because we are still at last, those bronze lips 
slowly open, 

Those hollow and weary eyes take on a gleam of light. 


Slowly a patient, firm-syllabled voice cuts through the 
endless silence 

Like labouring oxen that drag a plow through the chaos 
of rude clay-fields; 

I went forward as the light goes forward in early spring, 

But there were also many things which I left behind. 


Tombs that were quiet; 
One, of a mother, whose brief light went out in the 
darkness, 
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One, vi a loved one, the snow on whose grave is long 
ng, 
One, only of a child, but it was mine. 


Have you forgot your graves? Go, question them in 


anguish, 

Listen long to their unstirred lips. From your hostages 
to silence, 

Learn there is no life without death, no dawn without 
sunsetting, 


No victory but to him who has given all. 


IV. 


The clamour of cannon dies down, the furnace-mouth 
of the battle is silent. 

The midwinter sun dips and descends, the earth takes 
on afresh its bright colours. 

But he whom we mocked and obeyed not, he whom we 
scorned and mistrusted, 

He has descended, like a god, to his rest. 


Over the uproar of cities, 

Over the million intricate threads of life wavering and 
crossing, 

In the midst of problems we know not, tangling, per- 
plexing, ensnaring, 

Rises one white tomb alone. 


Beam over it, stars, 

Wrap it ’round, stripes—stripes red for the pain that 
he bore for you— 

Enfold it forever, O flag, rent, soiled, but repaired 
through your anguish; 

Long as you keep him there safe, the nations shall bow 
to your law. 


Strew over him flowers: 

Blue forget-me-nots from the north, and the bright 
pink arbutus 

From the east, and from the west rich orange blossom, 

But from the heart of the land take the passion-flower; 


Rayed, violet, dim, 

With the nails that pierced, the cross that he bore and 
the circlet, 

And beside it there lay also one lonely snow-white 
magnolia, 

Bitter for remembrance of the healing which has 
passed. 


Nunc Scio Quid Sit Amor 
LYDIA BRADT ANTHOLO 


Just as you think the world’s remade, 
Down it tumbles about your ears, 
And you who were so unafraid, 
Go pitifully with trembling fears. 
Better to sit beside the road, 
A beggar blind in wind and rain, 
Than to have dropped a heavy load, 
And yet go travelling with its pain. 


Poor fool! such was his heart that met 
The dawn with joy, a day to bless 
Not his own feet; no path was set 
For him to follow with happiness. 
The gift of day he wished for one 
Before whose feet, like fallen leaves, 
His dreams lay fading in the sun 
To waste and die when autumn grieves. 
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To the Schooner Casco, 
Dear to R. L. S. 
(Remodelled for the fishing-trade of the Pacific Coast) 
GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


Has he forsaken heaven quite, 
Where is no sail nor any sea, 
And for the sake of lost delight 
Evaded immortality, 
To feel the wind that sets you free, 
And tempt you to a wide blue flight 
Where any trailing dawn may be 
Deep-fringed with breakers bursting white? 


Would he exchange all Paradise 
For islands arabesqued with morn, 
In your slim shape the magic lies, 
And to such honor were you born. 
For him shall peace grow less forlorn, 
Who has the sea-light in his eyes, 
And hears Orion’s hunting-horn 
Cry challenge down the blazing skies? 


Now men forget what dawns you knew, 
What painted sunsets flaring far: 
For these calm coasts they destine you, 
Nor think whose Silver Ship you are. 
Oh leaping bow and thrilling spar 
And canvas bright against the blue, 
Your Skipper steers you for a star! 
Obey him as you used to do. 


So shall you tread again the floor 
Uncharted you were wont to roam, 
And flee in ecstasy before 
The squalls that fail to drive you home: 
Shall hear his laughter as of yore, 
When the cloud breaks, the green waves comb, 
And make his spirit glad once more 
With flagons of enchanted foam! 


But when the ocean’s azure swoon 
Glasses some isle of memories, 
Steal thither softly, to maroon 
Your wilful master, if he please! 
Slip in by night behind the trees 
Of its star-paven deep lagoon, 
And drift across the Pleiades 
To anchor in the floating moon. 


Departure 
JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


One last look,—and then farewell to you forever, 
Room that I have loved, dearest place of all! 

Softly through the window pours the lonely moonlight, 
Slumbers on the bed, slumbers on the wall. 


Faint in glimmering fields the grasshoppers are shrilling 
As on nights of old, and a cricket, too, 

Bravely his one note drones solemnly and slowly,— 
Branches in the light droop all drenched with dew. 


Here is the low table where we laughed together, 
Chairs where we have sat huddle side by side: 

In the quiet night-time the old house is musing 
Deep on vanished days and old dreams that died. 


Where my youth has sorrowed now lies only moonlight, 
—Moonlight on the bed—moonlight on the floor,— 
And across the pillow where your head lay dreaming, 
O my lost belovéd, moonlight evermore. . . 
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Clothes 
JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER 


Since the earliest days I have dressed myself 
In fanciful clothes; 

Trying to satisfy a whispering insistence. 
There was so much I dared not give 

To speech or act; 

So I put romance and fantasy 

Into my raiment. 

In that dreamy girlhood 

My clothes were like my thoughts; 

Vague and sentimental. 

They were of misty greens 

And faded lavenders; 

Like cloudy colors in entangled woods, 
Like the budding thoughts of a young girl. 


Later on when womanhood came, 

And Motherhood sat consciously on me, 
I essayed the dignified and noble 

In a trailing gown of gray. 


But Spring came, 

And with it a dress of juicy green 

And tricky yellows, 

With darts of black, 

Like bare twigs showing through bright leaves. 
After a while I revelled in the sophistication 
Of a gown of black; 

Cut low, swirling in wordly curves. 

And once I dared the long line of the siren 

In a gown of weird brocade. 


But these things have not silenced the whispers. 

Something urgent wants a tongue. 

My clothes are not me, myself; 

Something real escapes in the translation of color 
and fabric. 


I think I should go naked into the streets, 
And wander unclothed into people’s parlors. 
The incredulous eyes of the bewildered world 
Might give me back my true image. . . . 
Maybe in the glances of others 

I would find out what I really am. 


Images 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 


I 


Through the dark pine trunks 

Silver and yellow gleam the clouds 

And the sun; 

The sea is faint purple. 

My love, my love, I shall never reach you. 


Il. 
You are beautiful 
As a straight red fox-glove 
Among green plants; 
I stretched out my hand to caress you: 
It is blistered by the envious nettles. 


Ill. 
I have spent hours this morning 
Seeking in the brook 
For a clear pebble 
To remind me of your eyes. 


And all the sleepless hours of night 
I think of you. 
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IV. 


Your kisses are poignant; 
Ah! why must I leave you? 


Here alone I scribble and re-scribble 

The words of a long-dead Greek poet: 
‘Love, thou art terrible, 

Ah Love, thou art bitter-sweet!” 


Inarticulate Grief 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 


Let the sea beat its thin torn hands 
In anguish against the shore, 

Let it moan 

Between headland and cliff; 

Let the sea shriek out its agony 
Across waste sands and marshes, 
And clutch great ships 

Tearing them plate from steel plate 
In reckless anger; 

Let it break the white bulwarks 

Of harbour and city; 

Let it sob and scream and laugh 

In a sharp fury, 

With white salt tears 

Wet on its writhen face; 

Ah! let the sea still be mad 

And crash in madness among the shaking rocks— 
For the sea is the cry of our sorrow. 


Dutch Slumber Song 


VIOLA CHITTENDEN WHITE 


The little fields are very green, 

And kine the little fields do keep. 

Through many channels laid between, 
Waters creep. 


A stork goes stepping unto nest, 

Goes stepping solemn like a king, 

And red the west, and in the west 
White gulls wing. 


Boats are floating all the night 

Down the level waters black; 

Boats that left by candle-light 
Have all come back. 


They have cut the hay and bound it; 

Poled along, the barge lags by; 

Lazy duckweed winds around it 
Lingeringly. 


Fishers squatting in a row 

Now have told their latest tale, 

Now the flapping mills swing slow, 
nd words fail. 


Good night, little fields so green, 

Kine that little fields do keep. 

Little country, brave and clean, 
Half asleep. 
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To A Star Fish 


VIOLA CHITTENDEN WHITE 


Why thou art here, with “simple ignorance” 

We might have mused upon in other days,— 

If out of heaven to resounding ways 

Thou fleddest what the wrath of gods might chance, 
If deeply jewelled in five-pointed dance, 

Outstayed sea-crowning of Calypso’s praise, 

Or lost when Pleiads swam the ocean maze; ’ 
Yet thanks to science’s infinite romance 

We know exactly now why thou art here; 

The oyster-bed preceding, like a bow 

Thou comest curved and ready, even so, 

With belly turned to suck the oysters near, 

Which great and small the varied reasons are 

Why thou art here, ethereal little star! 


“If | Could Hold My Grief’ 


CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


If I could hold my grief in calm control, 

And look its blinding terror in the face; 

If I could welcome it to its own place 

Deep in my heart; if I could sweep the whole 

Of this fierce pain, that seems to drown my soul, 
Into my being like a firm embrace, 

And let it with my life’s stream interlace,— 
Then Grief and I, perchance, might win the Goal. 
But if I shrink, with dim, averted eyes, 

Craving to hurry through the restless days, 
Seeking escape,—a wounded creature, blind,— 
Then all my deeper self, that hidden lies, 

In vain shall strive to lead me in the ways 

That Grief would teach my lagging feet to find. 


By the Summer Sea 
ARVIA MACKAYE 


On the shore by the sand and the sea 
A shimmering shad-tree shivered; 

A swan slipt softly by 

Mid the stilly swishing and swashing 
Of the slumbering swelling sea; 

In the sky a silver sickle, 

And beside it a shining star: 

And midst it all a sleeping child 
Smiling in a dream. 


Consolation 
ROSALIE GOODYEAR 


I think God was proud when he drew you to his bosom, 
My wee, white lilac, 

Even as I when my breasts ran full,— 

“Listen,” he said to the angels e 
“T have brought her back— 

I little thought when I sent her forth 

That she would live out my truth so soon.” 


So I rise from your wind-blown grave; 

The rains will nourish the grass faster than my tears 
And turn my feet to the graveyard path 

Which leads to the city of life— 

For God was proud when he drew you to his bosom, 
My wee, white lilac, 

Even as I when my breasts ran full. 
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The Brooke Legend 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


UCH—almost too much—has been written 
about Rupert Brooke. He seems to have 
passed from life into literature, and from there 

to legendry. We are in the midst of a Brooke worship, 
and we shall soon have, as a logical development, the 
Brooke myth. The mere facts are these: Rupert 
Brooke was born at Rugby in 1887. He was educated 
there, imbibing that culture which is the natural heritage 
of literary Englishmen; and in 1906 went up to King’s 
College, Cambridge. Here he went through the various 
phases attending the growth of a person and a per- 
sonality—first a classical period, then a reaction, then 
the beginnings of radicalism. He became a socialist; 
even, for a short time, a vegetarian. Meanwhile he was 
a poet. And all the time he was that fictional crea- 
ture, ‘‘a young Greek god” in flannels. These charac- 
teristics tended to make him a striking figure. But it 
was his casual death with the British Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force in April, 1915, that made him an 
heroic one. And it is all these things that, to many, 
have blurred the outlines of his poetry. Already there 
have appeared articles in which Brooke has taken on 
the haze of something out of legends and balladry; 
he is treated as a portent rather than as a writer of 
poetry. 

But after the glamor of his beauty and the memory 
of his brief and vivid life have paled, it will be as the 
poet that he will receive a colder but a juster estimate. 
And that estimate will fix his position as a permanent, 
if not a superlatively high one. 

Genius he surely was, although an occasional one; 
a genius whose pre-occupations were turned into a 
habit of thinking that was half-physical, half-meta- 
physical. A mixture, if one can imagine it, of John 
Keats and John Donne. Poem after poem displays 
this fascinating and unique combination—a blend that 
is sharpened by a liberal dash of whimsical anger and a 
peculiarly sweet impatience that was Brooke himself. 
Such an unforgetable poem is the fragrant “Grant- 
chester.” And in a less positive and more meditative 
mood, Brooke reveals his touch and temper equally 
in “The Fish,” in “Jealousy,” “‘Blue Evening,” in the 
slyly ironic ‘‘Heaven’’ and in that splendidly affirma- 
tive “The Great Lover.” This last mentioned poem 
is one of the few really great poems of our age. “I am 
so great a lover,” he begins—but it is not women he 
celebrates, nor even Love itself. It is just life he 
loves and “‘not in any abstract sense either,” said 
Lascelles Abercrombie, “‘ but all the infinite little famil- 
iar details of life catalogued with delighted zest.”” And 
what a large and lovely catalog it is! Here is part of it: 

These I have loved: 
White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust; 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the strong crust 
Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 
Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 
And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers; 
And flowers themselves, that sway through sunny hours, 


Dreaming of moths that drink them under the moon; 
Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 


Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets; grainy hair; live hair; that is 
Shining and free; blue-massing clouds; the keen 
Unpassioned beauty of a great machine; 

The benison of hot water; furs to touch; 

The good smell of old clothes; and others such— 
The comfortable smell of friendly fingers, 

Hair’s fragrance, and the musty reek that lingers 
About dead leaves and last year’s ferns. . . 

Much has been made of Brooke’s love of the ugly, 
the distorted, the decadent. Even George Edward 
Woodberry writes in his introduction to the American 
edition, ““With what bitter savor he spends anger in 
words! A dozen poems hardly exhaust his gall. . . It 
is not merely that beauty and joy and love are tran- 
sient now, but in their going they are corrupted into 
their opposites,—ugliness, pain, indifference.” This is 
where Brooke’s critics, Mr. Woodberry included, go 
astray. Especially on the last quality. Whatever else 
Brooke was, he was never indifferent. As his love was 
active and energetic, so was his resentment. And 
that resentment was not only unliterary and the very 
opposite of “‘decadent”—it was natural and healthy. 
Primarily it was a resistance to the prettified classics 
and the deliberately sugared and even more deliber- 
ately clouded sex-talk of his youth. Secondly it was 
the general, half-conscious and inevitable protest of 
youth against age and its implications of defeat. But 
most significantly it was a protest against his own 
beauty and the personal worship that accompanied 
him everywhere. “It was partly in reaction against 
this admiration” (I quote brazenly from the Chicago 
Evening Post) “‘ often doubtless degenerating into adula- 
tion, that Rupert Brooke looked for sterner aspects of 
life than the conventionally aesthetic, the drawing- 
room circumscribed, and the literary. Some of his 
love poems, for example, are criticised by John Drink- 
water for their recognition of old age which stills pas- 
sion, of decay and of death. Such a recognition, argues 
Mr. Drinkwater, is only intellectual—no young lover 
feels it. Hence, he says, the poems in which it occurs 
must be reckoned among Brooke’s failures. But one 
can have feelings aroused antithetically; and so this 
apparent coldness of Brooke’s early love-poems may be 
a reaction, genuinely emotional in its way, against the 
oversweetness of mere boudoir love.” This reaction 
is seen at its strongest and possibly its best in the double 
sonnet ‘‘Menelaus and Helen.” The first fourteen 
lines tell how Menelaus runs through burning Troy, 
sword in hand, to kill the wife who has betrayed him; 
how he finds her in a “‘dim, luxurious bower”; and how 
at the sight of that white, incomparable beauty the 
sword falls from his trembling hands and he kneels 
before her, ‘the perfect Knight before the perfect 
Queen.” The second half proceeds: 


So far the poet. How should he behold 
That journey home, the long connubial years? 
He does not tell you how white Helen bears 
Child on legitimate child, becomes a scold, 
Haggard with virtue. Menelaus bold 
Waxed garrulous, and sacked a hundred Troys 
’Twixt noon and supper. And her golden voice 
Got shrill as he grew deafer. And both were old. 
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Often he wonders why on earth he went 
Troyward, or why poor Paris came. 
Oft she weeps, gummy-eyed and impotent; 
Her dry shanks twitch at Paris’ mumbled name. 
So Menelaus nagged; and Helen cried; 
And Paris slept on by Scamander side. 


This same revolt against idle beauty and the merely 
physical allure finds its fullest expression in the first 
and finest of those war-sonnets that are now and will 
remain an important and proud part of English liter- 
ature. It is called “Peace.” 


Now, God be thanked Who matched us with this hour, 
And caught out youth, and wakened us from sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honour could not move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness of love! 


Oh! we, who have known shame, we have found release there, 
Where there’s no ill, no grief, but my has mending, 
Naught broken save this body, lost but breath; 
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Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending; 
And the worst friend and enemy is but Death. 


This is the cry of a soul during birth—in Brooke’s 
case, a new birth. For war came to him as a reviver, 
a regenerator. He was beginning to sink in London; 
war lifted him above “sick hearts,” “dirty songs,” 
and “‘the little emptiness of love’—above the slough of 
a muddled life. Brooke’s work, after his return, would 
have been his noblest, his most synthetic. War was 
about to make him over—and then it broke him. And, 
such is the irony of war, after it had destroyed him, it 
made him a symbol and, as such, an immortal. An 
immortal, in spite of the fact that he was a poet who 
wrote a few great poems, rather than a great poet. 
And eternal first of all, because he satisfied the world’s 
old craving for heroic figures; for the poet turned 
patriot—the hero that leaves his songs for the sword, 
and goes singing down to death. 


Amy Lowell 


ALBERT MORDELL 


N approaching Miss Lowell’s poetry the first im- 
pression one gets is the amazing variety in her 
work. She treats of a diversity of subjects; 

she expresses herself in a multitude of ways. Madness 
and clear intellectual insight, gruesome details and 
child-like pettiness are found side by side. Poems in 
slang and in over-decked prose; cold description and 
burning emotion; free verse and stereotyped metrical 
forms; all these appear in her work. A trained critical 
person would often fail to detect that the same author 
wrote all these diverse poems. 

Miss Lowell is not particularly partial to subjective 
verses, yet her first volume, A Dome of Many Colored 
Glass is rich in some of the best subjective poetry 
produced in America in recent years. There are a 
number of exquisite lyrics and sonnets giving voice to 
some sad love disappointment, to cries of regret and 
loneliness. The character who utters these pathetic 
exclamations, speaks or sings unabashed, unafraid of 
pity, and with pride cast to the winds. Frustrated love 
has scarcely expressed itself more subtly and poig- 
nantly than in the three sonnets, Crepuscle Du Matin, 
Aftermath and The End. I quote the sonnet called 
Crepuscle Du Matin: 


All night I wrestled with a memory 

Which knocked insurgent at the gates of thought. 
The crumbled wreck of years behind has wrought 

Its disillusion; now I only cry 

For peace, for power to forget the lie 

Which hope too long has whispered. So I sought 
The sleep which would not come, and night was fraught 
With old emotions weeping silently. 

I heard your voice again, and knew the things 
Which you had promised proved an empty vaunt. 

I felt your clinging hands while night’s broad wings 
Cherished our love in darkness. From the lawn 

A sudden, quivering birdnote, like a taunt. 

My arms held nothing but the empty dawn. 


With magical power and simplicity of expression the 
author, in these sonnets, strikes an eternal note. They 
almost approach in their art the greatest sonnets on 


this theme, whether by Petrarch or Christain Rossetti. 

The poem called “A Faery Tale” concludes with a 
touching description of the bleak barren life of an 
unloved adult who fares well otherwise. The lines ‘To 
Elizabeth Ward Perkins” also describe a chilled and 
saddened life. A dreary state of mind is ably con- 
veyed by comparing the soul to a frozen belfry whence 
the summer swallows have flown; the bells are frost- 
bound, the clappers covered with icicles. Nor should 
we forget the impassioned love-poem with the Greek 
name “Dipsa” (meaning thirst). I have purposely se- 
lected a few of the simple poems packed with emotion, 
lucidly expressed and in conventional metres to show 
what a great poet Amy Lowell is, as an answer to the 
critics of imagism and vers libre, who maintain that the 
votaries of these theories are obscure, or affected or 
incapable of writing genuine work according to the old 
schools of poetry. 

I can not let the first volume go without calling 
attention to that melodious and picturesque poem, with 
pictures of New England scenery, called “Roads.” It 
haunts one and gives us a dancing image of the winding 
roads streaking the green landscape. 

The “Verses for Children,” praised by some critics, 
are trifling efforts that do not bear comparison with 
the above mentioned poems or with the work of other 
poets who have specialized in this line. 

In her second volume Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds, 
there is a change in Miss Lowell’s methods. The 
images that were few in the first volume crowd thick 
and fast upon the screen. There are free-verse forms 
and some poetical prose, rhymed and unrhymed. As 
a technician, Miss Lowell is perfect, and strange to say 
the chief criticism directed against her is because of 
her choice of forms. Miss Lowell has as much right 
to her technique as Isaiah or Whitman. 

In the second volume the influence of Keats and Poe 
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are perceptible. A love of sensuous figures, of hard, 
jewelled bizarre, many-colored objects; an interest in 
gruesome subjects with murders and suicides; an aver- 
sion to didactic themes, to expressions of profound 
views of life—these are characteristic of the later book. 
It is true she thus deliberately casts aside the fruits of 
an intellect we feel the poet possesses; she tends to lose 
touch with the purely humane; yet we find that great- 
ness is there. She can tell a story, harrow up our 
blood and dazzle us with beauty. 

The final test of a poet is not whether his theories or 
methods are right. Rather does he make us respond 
to his own feelings. Are we led into sympathy with 
the emotion depicted? Miss Lowell meets the test. 
Miss Lowell gives us in the first poem her idea of what 
a poet’s life should be. She describes how she meets 
an eccentric character who sells seeds and swords to 
bards. He describes the life of a poet, beautifully 
paraphrasing Milton’s words about “‘scorning delights 
and living laborious days,” in the following manner: 

“Who buy of me must simply pay 
Their whole existence quite away; 
Their strength, their manhood, and their prime, 
Their hours from morning till the time 
When evening comes on tiptoe feet, 
And losing life, think it complete; 
Must miss what other men count being, 
To gain the gift of deeper seeing; 
Must spurn all love, all} hindering love, 
All which could hold or bind; must prove 
The farthest boundaries of thought, 
And shun no end which these have brought; 


Then die in satisfaction, knowing " 
That what was sown was worth the sowing.” 


There are two prayers to the Virgin Mary in this 
volume that must appeal to any one. One called ‘The 
Forsaken” in prose is the touching plea of the mother 
of an illegitimate child to one who the supplicant feels 
should understand her. Here we have a poem that is 
humanitarian, that has an idea, that is simple, liberal. 
The pathos of a child’s fears for its father’s death at sea 
is shown in that wonderful poem ‘“‘Sancta Maria, Suc- 
curre Miseries.”” The child wishes to give up all its 
games and toys if the Virgin will rescue its father. In 
the midst of the prayer we are learning the disastrous 
fate of the ship. 

The variety of good poetry in the volume is aston- 
ishing. ‘‘In a Castle” is an able effort; the tale of a 
woman unfaithful both to her husband and her lover. 
“The Last Quarter of the Moon” is a splendid subjec- 
tive lyric of one driven to melancholy by the riddle 
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of existence. “The Tale of Starvation” makes a text 
of Keats’ famous line, “A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.” A very unfortunate pessimist is made happy 
by finding a beautiful vase. When he accidentally 
breaks it, he commits suicide by starvation. The poem 
shows the author’s command over the ballad form as 
the first volume showed her mastery over the sonnet. 

The longest poem in the book, “The Great Adven- 
ture of Max Breuck,” is an excellent well-told story. 
A man is given a drug to smoke by some companions 
as a jest. He imagines two years have passed by and 
that he is to marry a girl he is rescuing from an elderly 
and unwelcome suitor. When he learns that it was all 
a dream, he shoots himself. Max learns that a dream 
is sometimes more of a reality than actual life. The 
reader, like Max, goes from the reality into the dream 
which blends with it. He learns the real truth with 
Max, being like him drugged by the beauty of the tale. 

I have dwelt more on Miss Lowell’s mastery over 
human emotion than on her descriptive power, for 
which her critics have deservedly praised her. As a 
descriptive poet, Miss Lowell revels and riots in color; 
she uses no stock phrases; she heaps up decorations and 
evokes images of unfamiliar objects. But she conveys 
her picture. One merely has to turn to the opening 
line of the first poem in the second volume, where she 
speaks of 

“A wind which blew the puddles dry, 
And slapped the river into waves 
That ran and hid among the staves of an old wharf.” 

I have reserved for the last Miss Lowell’s “ Patterns” 
recently published. How stirred we are by the mono- 
logue of the girl, bereaved by the death of her soldier 
lover in the war! She will now continue to wear the 
brocade, which she would have doffed on their mar- 
riage. The poet awakens the reader’s emotions more 
by telling of the simple little whim that will now possess 
the lady than by recounting all the suffering. Poor 
thing! She was sensuous and had anticipated mad- 
dening embraces. She would have wanted the pink 
and silver of her old stiff garments all lying crumpled 
on the ground. 

The lines “I would be the pink and silver as I ran 
along the paths” and down to the end, makes one’s 
blood creep. What wonderful magical gifts some poets 
possess in moving a reader against his own will! If 
Miss Lowell had written nothing else, this poem would 
have been sufficient to immortalize her. 


‘‘Contemporary Verse” 


SAMUEL McCOY, Editor of “Contemporary Verse” 


HERE may be some interest on the part of 
readers of poetry in the story of how a little 
magazine, “Contemporary Verse,” came into 

being, the measure of success it has had in the first few 
months of its existence, and the criticism which it has 
evoked. For the story is one which has its amusing 
sides. 

“Contemporary Verse’ was founded in Philadelphia 
in January of this year, by Howard S. Graham, Jr., and 
Devereux C. Josephs. The writer was, however, 


called in to assist in the editorial work from the begin- 
ning. It is a slender little monthly magazine, of sixteen 
pages only, containing nothing but hitherto-unpub- 
lished poems by contemporary writers. It never blew 
its own horn with any great flourish of trumpets and it 
makes no pretence of being anything more than what 
it is—a medium through which those competent to 
write good verse can place their poems before that small 
but fortunately widening circle which delights in reading 
good verse. 
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The editors had no great expectations for it. Judge, 
then, of their surprise and delight when, from the very 
first, the magazine found an audience that was scat- 
tered all over the United States and when praise for 
the quality of its contents appeared in newspapers and 
periodicals from New York to New Orleans and from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. 

Not being profound students, we were genuinely sur- 
prised to learn from some of these criticisms that we 
had “‘taken a stand for verse-forms of a past genera- 
tion.” We whistled in astonishment when we dis- 
covered that our tiny pamphlet was hailed as a pioneer 
apostle of “reaction.”” Then came a deluge of letters 
that thanked us for what the magazine represented— 
and we suddenly realized two facts, which almost every- 
one must have already known, namely, that there does 
exist a group of readers and writers who regard the 
English verse-forms glorified by countless poets as now 
wholly “dead and done for’; and that there was 
another, incomparably larger, group of poetry lovers 
who were heartily irritated at the vagaries of the “new” 
school and who were heartily ready to welcome “Con- 
temporary Verse’ on no better security than the 
strength of the poetic canons which it apparently 
sought to uphold. 

Now, I am quite prepared to hear someone say that 
a journal of poetry which is but eight months old does 
not, on the face of things, appeal to an ‘‘incomparably 
larger” group than does any magazine which has openly 
championed the cause of the “new” verse for a longer 
period of time. We are not quite callow enough to 
make that claim. We assume the wide welcome to 
“Contemporary Verse,” rather, from the experience 
we have had in the matter of contributions received 
from poets whose work had already made its mark, 
long before the “new” verse lifted up its head; who had 
had every opportunity to join the ranks of the seces- 
sionists, had they chosen; but who, we found, start- 
lingly to us, preferred to send their work to ‘‘Contem- 
porary Verse,” rather than to the propagandist journals 
of the “‘new’’ poetry. 

We are convinced of this preference on their part for 
a reason, which is this: no payment is made by “‘Con- 
temporary Verse” for contributions. Since there is 
not another reason in the world why poets whose 
verse is perennially marketable for cash should send 
us their productions, the reason for their interest in our 
magazine must be that there does exist a deeply- 
grounded and broadening feeling that the ‘“‘new”’ verse 
has masqueraded under more or less false pretences and 
that a slender spear which has been lifted against such 
of the claims of its apostles as seem exaggerated de- 
serves tobe followed into a fight, even at a monetary loss. 

After this declaration, I cannot expect any champion 
of the verse-forms which have been styled ‘“new”— 
though Heaven alone knows what there is of newness 
about them—to credit my further assertion that the 
editors of ‘“‘Contemporary Verse” had no prejudice 
against accepting vers libre or ‘“‘Imagiste’’ verse for 
publication and that they have no such prejudice today. 
The editors were, and are, convinced of the soundness 
of one canon only — that a poem, in whatever form 
it is written, must be honest. We need cite only our 
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acceptance of poems by more than one who is known 
as a frequent contributor to poetry journals of the 
“new” school to substantiate our claim to the pos- 
session of an open mind. 

I shrink from whatever answer this article may evoke 
from such brilliant apologists of the ‘‘new’’ school as 
Miss Harriet Monroe or Miss Amy Lowell. I fear 
them because they are professional critics whose cul- 
ture is far wider than mine, I being one who can lay 
claim only to membership in that tribe, beloved of 
Franklin P. Adams, who “know what they like” al- 
though they can’t tell why. But I can bolster up my 
lack of erudition by appealing to the Caesars of literary 
criticism, confident that I will hear them say that the 
“new” verse-forms were old when Lackland sang, in 
pre-Chaucerian days, and that there is no subtlest 
rhythm which has not been expressed, and exquisitely 
expressed, by great English poets of all generations— 
great poets who would turn with laughter from the 
slip-shod wares put out by many disciples of the ‘‘new”’ 
school. 

Our distrust of the “new” verse is not based, there- 
fore, on its allegedly tender age; but because we stead- 
fastly hold, in common with one of the best-known of 
younger American poets, that “there is no point in the 
use of vers libre, unless it is illumined by a great idea, 
as in the case of Whitman.” 

Or, in the words of the London Times, in its review of 
Miss Lowell’s book on ‘‘Six French Poets,” on March 3 
last—we cite the date so that others may witness the 
exhilarating sword play of a scholar when thoroughly 
aroused—we hold that “what makes a real poet’s use 
of irregular unrhymed verse completely acceptable is 
the conviction that he produces upon his reader that 
his thought and imagination were so valuable that 
exactness in their expression was all-important.” 

Then, too, I should take a malicious delight in quoting 
to the court some extracts from a letter sent to ‘Con- 
temporary Verse” by a poet exploited with the sound 
of harps and psalterys as being a leader among the 
Imagistes, the Vorticists and all the rest of the shriek- 
ing insurgents. It wasn’t fair of him to give us that 
peep behind the scenes in the vers libre play-house. 
It wasn’t, really! 

All this we advance only in a somewhat mischievous 
defying of the zealots of the “new” schools. Seriously, 
we are grateful to the insurgents, not for what they 
have written but for what they have done. They, 
and not the conservatives, are the ones who have set 
off pin-wheels and rockets that have startled a genera- 
tion which was sterile into an amazing fecundity. If 
the public should read vers libre only to laugh at it, 
their laughter would still be better than to have poetry 
ignored altogether, as it has been in the past. Has 
there been in anyone’s memory, such a storm of dis- 
cussion of poetry or so much unshackling of imagina- 
tive poetry as has been witnessed in the last three years? 

No, conservatism, with all its collegiate lecture 
courses on the poets of earlier generations, never 
breathed such new life into poetry as the insurgents 
have. Conservatism, with the best of intentions, 


succeeded only in composing the limbs of the sleeper 
But the insurgents blew a 


into more death-like lines. 
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penny whistle ear-splittingly by the sleeper’s couch; 
and the public, which for years had been passing by 
on the other side of the road, hurried over to see what 
the mountebanks were about, and, one hopes, finds 
Poetry, wide-awake once more, about to stretch her 
wings like an eagle ““mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” 

That is not to say that English verse of today is 
within eye-shot of “‘the full midday beam’; but the 
present-day dust and tramplings of the advance guards 
of apologists for this and that “school” of poetry, are, 
to us, the best of heralds of another golden age of 
song, when Mermaid Taverns shall hang out their 
signs in villages the country over. 

Meanwhile, deprecating the label which those who 
hail us as “conservatives” would put upon our little 
magazine, we go on recklessly paying the printer 
month by month and wildly hoping that some day we 
shall have a subscription list large enough to repay 
those writers and readers who have stuck by us. We 
are undertaking a task which cannot possibly meet 
with financial reward, even in the present reawaken- 
ing of interest in good poetry; but if the slender sheaf 
of songs does its share in adding to that widening in- 
terest, we shall call ours an adventure worth while. 


Samuel Henry Marcus 
ISAAC GOLDBERG 


N the death of Samuel Henry Marcus, aged 
twenty-eight, at Duarte, California, on June 8, 
1916, American poetry loses a spirit of consider- 

able promise and of not inconsiderable, though 
modest, fulfilment. 

Marcus was essentially a lyric nature, foredoomed 
to brooding and revery, yet the lyricism of that 
nature did not, as so often happens, turn the poet 
inward upon himself. To the contrary, the poet 
in his best work succeeded in achieving, paradoxical 
as it may sound, something approaching an objective 
lyricism. This he accomplished by identifying him- 
self with the vast universe about him, so that nature 
yielded to him not only her own beauties, but human 
analogies and hidden parts of his own soul. His 
love of nature was thus not merely an aesthetic 
appreciation of the beautiful and the elemental, 
but a means of communicating with his fellow-man 
and his inner self. 


“O, what am I that thou, God-mystery, 
And I are one to the falling sands that pass? 
For neither has renewing hand or tie 
With powers to turn again the fragile glass.” 
His first volume, ‘‘The Passing Singer,”’* revealed 
a poet of power whose very passion made it impatient 
with the niceties of form and speech. It was inevi- 
table that these lines, flung off in an incandescence of 
thought, should show jagged edges here and there 
when they cooled upon the printed page. But they 
showed, too, a genuinely poetic substance that not 
all the rhetorical virtues can supply; they retained 
something of the glow of their conception and kindled 
a sympathetic glow in the reader. And the best of 


*Published 1913, by the Stratford Publishing Co., Boston. 
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them, like beauty, were their own excuse for being. 
Take, for instance, that exquisite sonnet entitled 
“Swan Lake.” 
There is a lake made silver by November’s sun. 
Chaliced among cloud-shapen hills 
It nestles. There the fleece-capped ripples run 
With music taught them by their mother rills. 
To me all Time broods by this tiny tide, 
That breaks upon the rocky moss-gowned marge, 


As the resistless gales make with each charge 
Innumerous fleeting shapes born to abide 


One heavenward glance, then onward sweep 
Into the substance of like-fated forms — 
Each with the clamors of its passing toil 
Against the driving of the driven storms. 
Here the mysteries that in me sleep 
Pronounce the names that Fame calls from the soil. 

I say “exquisite,” despite the irregularities of 
versification or form, because there is something here 
said that reaches beyond metrical tape-measures and 
makes us all, with the poet, brooders by his tiny tide. 

The poem is an epitome of the faults and virtues 
of “The Passing Singer.” The faults are external, 
and have been to a great degree eradicated in the 
poet’s later work. That later work, too, broadened 
the poet’s vision, until the dominant purpose of his 
poems, as of his life itself, became the achievement 
of what he called godhead. 

But Marcus’s godhead represented no orthodox 
cramping of the spirit, no tightening of the universe 
with a propagandistic girdle. To him, godhead was 
the best in man, and the best in man was to be 
achieved only by the closer union of all the world 
in a glorious human brotherhood that itself would 
bring divinity. This was the note upon which his 
“Passing Singer’ ended; this was the note with 
which began his pamphlet of poems, issued just 
before his death, entitled ‘‘Songs of Godhead’’** 
and intended to be illustrative of a volume to follow. 

In this collection, the passion that had met with 
the world’s unkindest rebuffs returned good for evil. 
It did not rail at the universe; instead, its note of 
world-love became sweeter. Here, too, appear 
several free-verse poems—a form hitherto untried by 
Marcus. The “Prelude,” “On The Road To God- 
head,” “Song To One’s Unborn Children,” “The 
Cross-Builders” and the ‘“‘Postlude” are the very es- 
sence of a sad spirit that was soon, as the crowning sor- 
row in a life of sorrows, to die with a continent stretch- 
ed between itself and every friend. And then, for but 
a moment, the brooder thinks most unselfishly of self, 

Like to a bird that fills a hollow with a song at eve,— 
One memory of morning joy 
Be thou, my passing on. 
Go tell those loving me who grieve, 
That death does not destroy; 
That they may say, He is not far away, though gone. 

Marcus left several completed works at the time 
of his death. There is a trilogy of plays called 
“Tragedies of Faith Triumphant,” three long poems 
and many shorter verses. 

“The sum of my whole effort,” he wrote. just 
before he died, “‘is contained in a line of my ‘Father 
and Son’: ‘The will to serve is God in man.’”’ This 
will to serve is the dominant note in Marcus’s poetry, 
even as it was in that other poem, his life. 


**Published 1916, by the Stratford Publishing Co., Boston. 
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The Mail Chute 


EAR SIR: As one of your many well-wishers 
may I, in that spirit of co-operation which you 
say it is the purpose of THE POETRY 

REVIEW to foster, offer some slight criticism of the 
first two numbers of the magazine? 

What I would say has to do in the main with purely 
physical aspects of the REVIEW. It is matter for 
regret, I think, that in modelling your make-up upon 
that of the New Republic, you should have taken over 
the bad with the good. I refer to the mistake of asso- 
ciating old-style and modern type faces, and to the 
quality of the paper used. The two copies of the 
REVIEW that reached me through the mail were 
folded very flat, with the result that the paper, which is 
apparently deficient in rag, was slightly broken at 
the center of every page. This break or abrasion 
becomes rapidly worse with handling and greatly mars 
the appearance of the magazine. When one thinks 
of this blemish in the bound volumes of the future, the 
matter becomes really serious. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that many bound volumes will be made up 
in libraries from copies which have received a maxi- 
mum of handling, with the resultant damage. * * * 

I come now to a matter which seems to me of the 
first importance, namely, the question of the proper 
typographical presentation of verse. May I be for- 
given for suspecting that in adopting the format and 
style of the New Republic, you lost sight of the fact 
that while such a format and style (derived directly 
from the English weeklies) may be suitable for a pub- 
lication devoted chiefly to prose, it is by no means 
ideal for a publication devoted chiefly to verse? (I 
pass by as comparatively unimportant the fact that 
you have given to a monthly magazine the appearance 
of a weekly paper.) It is to be noted that in maga- 
zines of the typical two-column make-up, verse is 
always given breathing space by being centered on 
the page. THE POETRY REVIEW—except in the 
case of short-measure pieces—confines it. Surely you 
can be accused of hostility to free verse! * * * 

To pass (finally) from the consideration of the purely 
physical aspects of the REVIEW, I can not refrain 
from commenting upon one prosodiac aspect of Mr. 
Ledoux’s charming poem. While otherwise displaying 
a very interesting technical address, he has managed, 
in the first speech of The Man, to cast poetry that is 
admirable in thought and diction in blank verse of a 
peculiar technical and rhythmical ineptness. He does 
not err, as so many do, by a redundance of end-stopped 
lines, but rather by insufficient end-stopping, made 
worse by an artlessness in his use of the caesural pause. 
Great poetry or—not to put too fine a point upon it— 
first-rate poetry is made up, it seems to me, of spiritual 
vision, intellectual grasp (a poor word, but my best 
for the moment), lyrical passion, and an adequate 
technique. The last of these qualities—mere expert- 
ness—is in poetry, as in all the arts, the least important; 
it is not for that reason, however, any the less essential. 
Until there shall be some codification of the laws which 
(paradoxically) govern those more subtle and artful 
forms of free verse that are based upon complex 
rhythms, we must admit that distinguished blank verse 
is, with the exception of distinguished prose, the most 
difficult medium of lexical expression. Difficilia quae 
pulera. 

I hope you will not regard it as supererogatory on my 
part to intrude upon you these comments, for they are 
born of sympathetic interest and offered in that spirit. 

I have no thought that this screed should be given 
space in the Mail Chute, but if any part of it seem 


worth printing because of some element of interest 
that it may hold for readers of the REVIEW, if it 
may challenge or stimulate constructive discussion, 
some good may perhaps be accomplished by airing 
the views of Yours very truly, 


PORTER GARNETT. 


It will win. If you prove big enough (and 

you will) to keep on keeping on with a deaf ear 
to the people who want to kill most of the sweet 
joys of life POETRY REVIEW will go singing on 
when this century is old. 

Some people want Poetry to be like Arithmetic, and 
some want it to be like Religion, and some want its 
form to be forever what it has been; but the many of 
Americans want it to Joy and Pain with an afterglow 
that will not let the heart alone—or words to that 
effect. Yours cordially, 


L. R. JENKINS. 


D* SIR: POETRY REVIEW is a delight. 


July 12, 1916. 
Editors THE POETRY REVIEW, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


EAR SIRS: My POETRY REVIEW for July 
is just at hand, and I find myself more than 
astonished at the several objections to Mr. 

Brian Hooker’s comments on the first issue of the 
magazine. It was a perfectly sane and sensible com- 
ment by a man who knows what he is talking about. 
As an artist who loves his art and has achieved a high 
degree of skill in the exercise of it, he is thoroughly 
justified in speaking with regret and sadness when the 
vulgar and the untutored and the shoddy is given 
currency and is rewarded with praise from unformed 
judgments. The fine arts are five, and it is only 
recently that the humblest of them has lifted itself 
out of the mire of a ten-cent store in a triumph as 
wonderful as a Gothic cathedral, the Woolworth Build- 
ing. Must poetry, the queen of them all, bowing her 
head in shame before her sister, now drag her skirts 
in the mud, companioned of wastrels and forgetful 
of the real uses of life? There are signs of that sort 
in abundance. 

It was a joy to me to read in the beginning of the 
REVIEW’S career that it meant to be catholic in its 
literary judgments. That is a beautiful purpose, but 
catholicity in poetry should not throw its mantle of 
fellowship over the banal and inane and the unbal- 
anced. In the long run poetry is read by the intel- 
ligent, by those who care for the beautiful and the 
harmonious and the just. It can not expect a real 
and enduring hearing from those whose minds are 
permanently semi-adolescent and whose tastes are 
halted at the same point. How, unless one is to 
acknowledge himself in that happy state of critical 
and aesthetic unconsciousness, can a man old enough 
to vote read Mr. Alfred Kreymborg’s “Lightning” 
in the current issue? I have read it, but I did so ina 
state of fearful apology toward a friend who might 
interrupt me and compel me to acknowledge what had 
engaged my attention. Perhaps the REVIEW is 
being published for those who like that sort of thing, 
but, if so, something very serious has happened to 
the eastern end of Massachusetts, and I have very 
strong reason for being grateful to my father for 
having escaped from the State before I was born. 





August, 1916 


Mr. Percival Wells remarks with regard to Mr. 
Hooker, “I do not know the gentleman, but imagine 
.’ In these days any one who does not know 
Mr. Brian Hooker, in a literary way, should not ven- 
ture to express critical opinions in such a periodical as 
THE POETRY REVIEW. Mr. Burton Kline is 
more amusing, giving most delicious evidence of being 
an outsider in the world of gentle folk and gentle 
speech. “In God’s name, what does the form of a 
thing amount to, if the substance is there, and the 
form allows it to talk through?” If Mr. Kline would 
secure a little elementary schooling and then study the 
history of literature in the large for a few years, it 
seems to me that he might be allowed to ask some 
good friend to put a halter around his neck and lead 
him gently into the China shop. 

For a long time I have had a foolish desire to take 
some such work as ‘Number 3 on the Docket” and 
turn it into poetry. Would that be plagiarism? If 
it would be now, it will not be some years from now, 
and there are a number of industrious workers in the 
suburban districts of the gracious world of poetry 
who are doing good henchman service in accumulating 
raw material for their fellows in those days to be. 


Very sincerely yours, 
LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 


July 14, 1916. 
Editors THE POETRY REVIEW, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


EAR SIRS: Looking at the date line, I see 
: that it was two days ago that I wrote you a 
letter, and looking at the whole of the letter, 
I see also that that part of the letter in which I name 
Mr. Burton Kline has a flavor with which I am not 
now pleased as I read it in cold blood. It seems per- 
sonal, as it should not, since I came to the writing of 
it with no knowledge of Mr. Kline beyond his com- 
munication, and that did not quite warrant my words. 
The communication was written for possible use in 
your Mail Chute, if it will go down, and that much of 
it ought not to go down. Below I provide a sub- 
stitute for so much of it, this fresh portion looking at 
the waste basket cheerfully as it runs. 


* * * as THE POETRY REVIEW. 
Mr. Burton Kline’s method of approaching the subject 
seems to me so fundamentally full of the common 
misapprehensions of the careless that it ought not to 
be passed by. He says in substance: If I like a thing, 
isn’t that enough? He says actually in his own words: 
‘‘What does the form of a thing amount to, if the 
substance is there)” I am glad to indulge in the 
Yankee way of dealing with this. If I like fresh milk 
just as well, why isn’t it Neufchatel cheese? If swing- 
ing a hammer gives me pleasure in a blacksmith shop, 
why shouldn’t I take it into a China shop and find it 
equally enjoyable there? If I am in the mud-pie stage, 
why should any one try to make me think that my 
unbaked creations are not just as good as the Wedg- 
woods in the said China shop? Why, as a maker of 
mud pies, should I not walk in the China shop as 
boldly as anybody, judging everything as a connois- 
seur? The answer seems obvious. Prose is not 
poetry. There are passages in Milton’s “ Areopagi- 
tica” that are better than all but one poem in a hun- 
dred now being published, but those passages are not 
poetry. There are processes between the milk of 
prose to the cheese of poetry, and you can’t have 
Neufchatel without them. 
This seems gentle enough. I hope it will seem so 
to you. Very truly yours, 
LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 


THE POETRY REVIEW 
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IR: Although the Great War has affected the 
poetic imagination keenly and profoundly the 
world over, there is a marked tendency to 

depreciate the value of the utterances that have thus 
far appeared. Is not this, reflected editorially in your 
July issue, a premature judgment? The output of 
war-verse in all the nations is so enormous that it has 
been impossible to keep run of it, or to estimate its 
quality as a whole further than to judge by the average 
maintained in the comparatively small proportion we 
may have read. The subject has interested me in- 
tensely, and I have followed it with no little care ever 
since the beginning of the War. I have been impressed 
by the uncommonly high quality of the best of the 
work, of which there has been, on the whole, a 
great deal. Indeed, it would be strange if the War 
could have failed to move all poetic natures to the 
depths. If we should limit our definition to songs of 
battle, filled with the noise and clamor of conflict, 
Edmund Gosse’s judgment that ‘‘English poets have 
rarely answered to the supposed inspirational stimuli 
of battle’’ would be practically correct. But as an 
expression of the wide diversity of emotions aroused 
by the effect of the War in countless ways, the poetry 
of the greatest of all wars takes high rank. No 
historical estimate of the War could be adequate 
without taking its poetry into account. 


At the outset, to be sure, the English war-verse was, 
as a rule, of a low order — turgid, bombastic, vitupera- 
tive, and of a generally slam-bang character. Most 
of the well known poets seemed to feel in duty bound to 
say something red hot before they could find them- 
selves. Even as expressions of ferocity and hatred 
their verses were pretty poor specimens of tongue- 
lashing. Edward Thomas’s article on ‘War Poetry” 
printed in December, 1914, correctly estimated the 
typical work of that period: ‘These poems are not to 
be attacked any more than hymns. Like hymns, they 
play with common ideas, with words and names which 
most people have in their heads at the time. Most 
seem to be bombastic, hypocritical or senseless.” 


One of the few great exceptions was Masefield’s 
serenely beautiful “August, 1914.” But since then 
Mr. Thomas’s expectation of real poets “to im- 
prove as the war advances, perhaps after it is over, 
as they understand it and themselves more completely,” 
has been justified in ample measure. In reading the 
English weeklies I have been struck by the exceeding 
beauty, tenderness and other appealing fine qualities 
of the poetry inspired by different aspects of the Great 
War. Our American poets, many of them—such as Percy 
Mackaye, Mrs. Josephine Peabody Marks, Lucine Finch, 
Dana Burnett, Amy Lowell, Louis Untermeyer, Carl 
Sandburg, John Gould Fletcher; to mention only a 
few — have done themselves high credit in their treat- 
ment of war themes. Then there is Robert Frost, who 
in his Harvard Phi Beta Kappa poem, “The Bonfire,” 
reticently and suggestively touched a phase of the 
subject with memorable power. Neither should we 
forget that the sublimest expression of the war in verse 
has come from our American poet, Lincoln Colcord. 

As to Gilbert Frankau’s “A Song of the Guns,” 
with all its fidelity to circumstances, I quite agree with 
your estimate, except as to classing it as “a fine poem.” 
It seemed to me more of a literal chronicle than an 
inspired work. It is not to be compared in tragic 
power with “My God, let Evening Come,” that other 
poem that came “out of that narrow valley of the 
shadow and reality of death—the trench line,” writ- 
ten by Alfred Andreesen, which even in the transla- 
tion by Miss Frederica Kladiwok, conveys a sense of 
true greatness. 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 
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The Art of Versification 


By J. Berg Esenwein and Mary Eleanor Roberts 

The most complete, practical and helpful working 
handbook ever issued on the Principles of Poetry and the 
Composition of all Forms of Verse. 

Clear and progressive in arrangement. Free from un- 
explained technicalities. Indispensable to every writer of 
verse. Money cheerfully refunded if not all that we 
claim for it. 


Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book than this one for 
those who wish to study the art of versification. A poet must be both born 
and made; this book will help to make him.” 


Cloth, XII+ 310 pp. Uniform with the Writer’s Library. 
Postpaid $1.62. 
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By THOMAS S. JONES, Jr. 


FOURTH EDITION 

What I wrote six years ago about Mr. Jones’ art in general, I am 
glad to reaffirm now in recommending this volume to new readers: 
“The imagery of these lyrics is always shaped so finely to the emotion. 
The mood may spring from a remote glimmering of beauty, or from 
some undecipherable signature of dream, but it comes to the reader 
as the essence of a spiritual experience which quickens the pulse to 
realization.” —William Stanley Braithwaite, in his Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1915. $1.00 net, postpaid. 
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Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 
A magazine of real help for all who write 


Here is a fresh bundle of inspiration and clear-headed, 
authoritative direction for all who would know the literary 
market and how to write what the editors want. 

Carolyn Wells says: “By far the best magazine of its 
kind because it is practical. So many aids to authors are 

ue and visionary in tone, but the advice in THE WRITER'S 

ONTHLY is always clear, concise and to the powt. It 
is written by people who have something to say and know 
how to say it. For this reason it achieves its end where 
others fail.” 
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moving drama."’— Boston Transcript. 
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THE POETRY REVIEW COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


The Contemporary American Poet Series 





The Poetry Review Publishing Company begs to announce that in 
September it will begin the publication of a series of critical studies of 
the leading contemporary American poets. 

Each volume will contain a short sketch of the poet’s life, a thorough 
interpretation of his art, a complete list of his works, and a selected 
bibliography relating to the poet and his work. 

Each volume will contain on the cover a portrait of the author, 
with his autograph in facsimile. 

The first series will contain twelve volumes, will be issued at monthly 
intervals, and will be completed by September 1, 1917. 


The following poets are the subjects of the first series:— 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH AMY LOWELL 

BLISS CARMAN RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY ROBERT FROST 
RIDGELY TORRENCE JAMES OPPENHEIM 
GEORGE STERLING PERCY MACKAYE 


The first volume—Edwin Arlington Robinson, by William Stanley 
Braithwaite—will be issued in September. 

The price per volume is fifty cents—the series of twelve volumes may 
be subscribed for five dollars, payable in advance. Checks or money 
orders for single volumes or the series should be made payable to The 
Poetry Review Company. 

Only one thousand copies of each volume will be issued. To insure 
delivery send check or money order now to 


THE POETRY REVIEW COMPANY 


12 Chauncy Street 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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